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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OELY) 


Subject:  "Questions  and  Answers."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,   the  3ureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 


The  first  request  up  for  an  answer  today  is  about  that  useful  vitamin 
whose  letter  comes  fifth  in  the  alphabet.     "Dear  Aunt  Sammy,"  writes  our  question- 
er,  "will  you  please  tell  me  which  foods  are  good  sources  of  vitamin  D?" 

The  answer  to  that  is:     Cod-liver  oil,   egg  yolk,   salmon,  oysters,  sardines 
and  some  other  oily  fish,  butter,  milk,  and  the  foods  irradiated  with  ultra- 
violet light  by  the  Steenbock  process.    You've  probably  read  about  the  halibut- 
liver  oil  which  is  sold  plain  or  reinforced  with  viosterol  —  the  trade  name  for 
a  product  rich  in  vitamin  D.    This  halibut-liver  oil  is  many  times  richer  than 
cod-liver  oil  in  vitamin  A.    But  that's  another  vitamin  to  be  discussed  some  other 
time. 

A  lady  who  is  making  over  a  silk  dress  is  having  pressing  troubles.  She 
says  when  she  tries  to  press  out  the  silk  pieces  the  fabric  gets  shiny  in  spots 
and  it's  supposed  to  be  dull  all  over.     Well,  here's  what  the  experts  say  about 
pressing  silk  to  make  it  look  like  new.    First,  be  sure  the  material  is  clean. 
Otherwise,  you'll  just  be  pressing  soil  right  into  the  fiber.     Wash  or  clean  those 
left-over  pieces  before  you  start  making  them  up  at  all.     Then,  always  do  your 
pressing  with  a  moderate  iron  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  material.  And  always  use 
tissue  paper  between  the  silk  and  the  iron.    Tissue  paper  will  give  that  dull 
finish  and  that  new  look  to  even  old  silk. 


The  experts  tell  me  that  orgmges  of  the  best  quality  are  firm,  heavy,  have 
a  fine-textured  skin  for  the  variety,  and  are  well  colored.     Such  fruits,  even 
when  they  have  a  few  surface  blemishes  like  scars  or  scratches  or  little  dis- 
colorations,   are  preferable  to  those  with  badly  creased  skin,  or  those  that  are 
puffy  and  spongy  and  light  in  weight.    Except  for  the  tangerine  kind  of  orange, 
those  that  are  puffy  are  likely  to  be  lightweight,  dry  —  lacking  in  juice,  and  of 
generally  poor  quality. 

Oranges  are  sound  when  shipped  but  sometimes  decay  develops  before  they 
reach  the  consumer.     Decay  in  oranges  is  usually  a  soft  area  on  the  surface  that 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  water-soaked.     Such  a  spot  may  be  covered  with  mold. 
One  decayed  spot  in  an  orange  affects  the  taste  of  the  whole  orange. 
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ITow  to  answer  the  listener  who  wants  a  few  tips  on  buying  oranges. 
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If  you  are  choosing  frait  for  mamalade,   choose  that  with  a  smooth  thick 
skin.    The  sane  is  true  for  making  candied  orange  peel.    But  if  you  should  v/ant 
oranges  for  juice  instead  of  marmalade,  the  thin-skinned  fruit  is  your  "best  "buy. 
Otherwise,  remember  that  the  "best  fruit  is  firm,  heavy  in  weight,  fine  textured 
and  of  a  bright  clear  color. 

A  young  friend  of  ours  writes  to  know  what  kind  of  oil  or  grease  he  should 
use  on  his  heavy  winter  tramping  "boots  to  make  them  waterproof.    Well,  many 
different  kinds  of  oil  are  suitable  for  oiling  shoes.    You  can  use  neat's  foot 
oil,   cod  or  castor  oil,  tallow  or  wool  grease,  or  mixtures  of  these.    The  best 
way  to  do  this  job  is,  first,  to  brush  "both  soles  and  uppers  of  your  shoes  well 
so  that  you'll  remove  all  dust  and  dirt.    Then  warm  the  shoes  slightly,  "but  be 
very  careful  not  to  warm  them  too  much.    You  can  easily  spoil  leather  by  scorching 
it.    Apply  the  grease  with  a  swab  of  flannel  and  rub  it  well  into  the  leather 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand.     Take  special  care  to  work  the  grease  in  thoroughly 
where  the  sole  is  fastened  into  the  tipper,  for  water  soaks  through  at  this  place 
most  often.    Then  let  your  shoes  dry  in  a  warm  but  not  a  hot  place.    Oil  or  grease 
preserves  the  life  of  outdoor  shoes,  because  it  keeps  the  leather  from  getting  dry 
and  hard  and  also  turns  off  mud  and  dampness.    But  oiling  can't  make  any  shoes 
absolutely  waterproof.    You  can't  hope  to  wade  in  water  or  winter  slush  indefinite- 
ly with  those  shoes  on,  and  still  keep  your  feet  "bone  dry." 

If  you're  been  hunting  for  some  new  fall  beverage  to  serve  guests  that  drop 
in  in  the  evening,   I  think  you'll  enjoy  hearing  about  honey  cider.    One  of  my 
friends  has  just  sent  me  the  directions  for  making  hot  spiced  cider  sweetened 
with  honey.    He  says  it  goes  mighty  well  with  cookies  or  sandwiches  or  cake  for 
winter  evening  ref reshment s.    You  make  it  this  way:    Bring  to  a  boil  a  quart  of 
sweet  cider  with  about  one-fourth  cup  of  extracted  honey,  depending  on  how  thick 
and  sweet  it  is,  and  add  a  few  grains  of  salt,  and  6  or  S  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon 
and  as  many  whole  allspice  and  a  dozen  whole  cloves.    After  heating,   let  the 
cider  and  spices  stand  for  awhile  to  develop  flavor.    Before  serving,   reheat  the 
cider  and  strain  out  the  spices. 

By  the  way,  only  a  day  or  two  ago  somebody  called  me  up  to  ask  just  what 
the  term  "extracted  honey"  means?    That  word  "extracted"  was  the  puzzler. 
Probably  liquid  honey  would  be  a  better  term.    For  extracted  honey  is  nothing 
more  than  the  sweet  liquid  or  pure  honey  separated  from  the  wax  comb.     The  empty 
combs  then  go  back  to  the  hives  and  the  bees  refill  them.    This  is  an  economical 
arrangement  all  around.     The  bees  don't  have  to  spend  their  time  and  energy  in 
mailing  unnecessary  combs,  and  the  consumer  can  buy  liquid  honey  at  a  lower  price 
than  he  can  buy  comb  or  section  honey. 

Tfliile  we're  on  the  subject,  let  me  remind  you  that  one  of  the  virtues  of 
honey  is  its  keeping  quality.    You  don't  have  to  store  honey  in  a  refrigerator 
because  it  keeps  perfectly  well  at  ordinary  room  temperature. 


